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THE PASEO. 


8 WORTHINCTON REEN 


HE wavering heat is broken by long rows 
oF Of slim acacias, palms and alamos 
In brave attire there walk, between, 
José, Andres and Agustin. 


Andres, José and Agustin 
Stroll down the alameda slow 
Neath spreading boughs with plats between 
Where rose and belled granada grow. 
Tall gray sombreros, silver-trimmed, 
Bedecked with spangles, ample-brimmed, 
Shade from bright rays by clouds undimmed 
The eyes of all. 


They loiter on with airy grace 
4 turn of head this way and that, 
While sparkling smiles light up the face 
Accenting yay, theatric chat. 
Their jaunty jackets reach the waist 
With rows of buttons closely placed ; 
And braided trousers, tightly laced, 
Costumes complete. 


\ vreater charm is found by far 

Chan shade, bright flowers and tropic weather 
In Juana, Inez and Leonor 

All pretty maids who drive together. 
Clear olive faces, lips of red 
But back of them the warder’s head ; 
The duena, aye accredited 

For watchful eyes. 


The wavering heat is broken by long rows 
Of slim acacias, palms and alamos ; 
In brave attire there walk, between, 
José, Andres and Agustin 
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THE SNAKE-DEATH. 


BY ROSS B. FRANKLIN, 





IT was moons and moons ago, Wash-tai-ok-shela,* 
before the big gun of the white soldier thundered 
when the sand-hills were sleepy ; when the coyote 
yelped in the draws as our people came back over 
the trail from the setting sun with the winter’s 
meat. The smoke from our tepees curled lazy, 
then, Wash-tai-ok-shela, and did not scatter in 
fear the white man would see it and come with 
speaking thunder to drive us from our lands. 

‘““Old Weenah was young in those days. Her 











eye was bright and her hair like the darkness ; and 





her feet were swift. 

‘*See! yonder, where the buzzard is flying over the trees —there, by 
the big white rocks — 

‘* The days had grown still and bright ; the sumac was almost the color 
of the sunset ; the creeping vine was shedding its leaves and the grass 
was harsh, and rustled in the night winds; the water-fall was lonely 
and the tumble-weeds had begun to fill up the draws. 

‘*Weenah sat many hours, there, to watch the moon come over the 
hills, for when it should come red and round, our people were to return 
from the hunt. The children were hungry, and the dogs gnawed bones 
the vultures had left. 

‘*The moon came, one night, red and round, and Weenah bent her 
ear to the trail to listen for the swish of the tepee poles dragging behind 
the ponies ; but she only heard the dry grass. Once, she thought she 
heard the cry of the hunters, and she bent lower and held her breath ; 
but there was no swish, swish. Then she sat upon a log and her heart 
ached and a lump came in her throat and the rain from her eyes, for the 
moon did not turn to white and she trembled—for the Cheyennes were 
revengeful. Weenah remembered when they came and burned our 
village and drove away our ponies ; when Weenah's mother took her in 
her arms and fled to the big cave 

**Soon a step was in the grass. Weenah clutched her knife in the 
shadows — for she could strike hard and sure. It was not the Cheyenne, 
but old Ne-we-ta-a who had beaten the tom-tom more than forty great 
suns at the hunt-feast and the scalp-dance. 

‘** Weenah sits in the shadows and waits for the hunters,’ she said. 
‘Hark! The crows have flown in fours and the moon has not turned 
white. Ne-we-ta-a’s snakes have shed the rattle-skins today for the 
second time, that they may louder sound the warning — the Cheyennes 
have met our hunters! Woe to the hungry Sioux! Ne-we-ta-a has 
spoken !’ 

‘*Weenah crawled to her lodge and burned her necklace of bears’ 
claws, that the smoke might go far over the trail and carry much 
strength to her people. 


* Sioux for “‘ Good little boy 
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“The next day she watched the crows fly in fours again; the next 
night the moon rose, red and round ; and the water-fall sounded more 
lonely. Weenah laid yonder and listened until the shadows grew short 
Then she heard. Listen, Wash-tai-ok-shela! It was not the hunt cry, 
but the long whoop of the war-trail! With feet like the deer she sped 
to the village and the fires were put out. The children cried and the 
dogs moaned. 





‘*‘Our people came — not all of them—and their arrows were spent 
and their meat was lost. While the women were seeking their braves 
and the war-cry was dying into the low chant of desolation, Weenah 
glided about in quest of Swift-Eagle. Had he not come? She could 
not see, for there were no fires and the moon was red and gave no light 
through the clouds. She used to find him in the dark, for his eyes were 
like the stars and his form was like the big tree. Weenah gave the cry 
of the coyote — Swift-Eagle always heard and answered that. Had the 
Cheyennes—? No! Swift-Eagle was too brave and strong, and his 
arrows were too swift. 

‘* Ne-we-ta-a shook her head and said : ‘ Swift-Eagle was a coward and 
did not fight when the Cheyennes found our braves. They have bound 
him to the board. Tomorrow he shall die, for it will rain.* 

‘* Wash-tai-ok-shela, if you love old Weenah, tell her that Swift-Eagle 
was no coward! His father’s girdle held the scalps of a score of 
Cheyennes, and his mother fought with our braves more times than the 
moons of your life. 

‘* But they were jealous, the braves. Weenah had no smiles for them. 
Swift-Eagle was in the way. How could Weenah love them all? Her 
heart was not a tumble-weed and her smiles were not the leaves, to fall 
everywhere. 

‘** Ne-we-ta-a passed on and sat at her lodge chanting that the Spirits 
would smootk the trail to the happy hunting grounds ; for the Cheyennes 
had killed many of our hunters. 

“* Weenah could scarcely reach her bear-skins for her heart was heavy. 
She would lie down upon her knife — tomorrow it would rain and Swift- 
Eagle would die. No! She would creep to the tree where he stood, 
bound. Swift-Eagle should take the trail over the hills to the Chey- 
ennes. Perhaps some day he would come back and get her. 

‘* Ne-we-ta-a was chanting; the moon was hidden behind the clouds 
which would rain tomorrow ; the coyote yelped — Weenah cut the raw- 
hides and Swift-Eagle was free! Wash-tai-ok-shela, he was no coward ! 
He would not take the trail over the hills. He frowned and said no 
word, nor moved. And they found him standing there in the morning, 
when the sky was gray, with the death-song upon his lips, 

‘*Who would cut the thongs but Weenah? So she was bound and 
taken over yonder with him that she might see him die when it rained. 
Why had she not lain upon her knife! 

‘‘Old Ne-we-ta-a twisted the hemp string, large and strong; and 
brought her snakes and tied them by their tails to the springing willows. 


* Sentence of death of the Sioux when a disgraceful death is to meted 
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Swift-Eagle looked at the crows flying in fours, and at Weenah, who 
was bound on the other side to see him die. 

‘* The hemp string was not long and if Swift-Eagle could have moved, 
he would not have waited for the rain. They bound him to the board 
and switched the snakes to fury. Each time they sprang the springing 
willows bent, then pulled them back. Much they struck ; their fangs 
fell short but a finger from Swift-Eagle’s face; but his eyes did not 
close. 

““Weenah heard the winds coming ; coming with the rain which soon 
fell. The hemp string grew damp and began to stretch. 

“A tumble-weed rolled over the snakes , they struck again and again 
and Swift-Eagle’s face wasthe mark. He smiled and the death-song grew 
weaker. And the winds carried it away to the Spirits. It was done.’’ 


Denver, Col 


THE CAMINO REAL. 


BY AUGUSTE WEY 


And was there a road, Don Antonio, which led directly from Mission to Mission 
as the recognized highway of official travel when California was a part of Spain 


But yes, and assuredly, there was a road 

“And had it a name ?"’ 

It commenced in Guatemala ; it ended at first in Monterey: then in San Fran 
cisco de Asis: then in San Francisco Solano, the last of the Missions north 

** And it was called — Sefior Don ? 

‘It was called either the Camino del Rey or the Camino Rea/ in our Spanish. You 
have it in your English, as well : it is—’ 

“Oh, Don Antonio, a thousand pardons in English and Spanish! You mean 
‘ The King’s Highway 

(Recorded interview with Don Antonio Coronel, Los Angeles, 1891.) 

NDER the Spanish Bourbon, Carlos III, and his successors, Carlos 

IV and Fernando VII, Spain colonized the semi-mythical Cali 

fornia of the Spanish records and established in it both Church 

and State under such conditions as resulted, according to Mr. Charles 

Dudley Warner, in ‘‘that adobe and ranchero civilization which, down 

to the coming of the Americans, in about 1840, made in this region the 
most picturesque life that our continent has ever seen.’’ 

The Highway upon which this picturesque civilization, commenced 
by Carlos III, was strung, and along which, pictorially, it was ‘‘ grouped ’’ 
with the artistic sense of Velasquez and Murillo, remains forever to Cal- 
ifornia, ready in every condition of atmosphere, local color, tradition 
and future possibilities, to vie with Canterbury as a pilgrimage of travel 
and go beyond it in importance and paintability. Running into Cali 
fornia on the south from San Diego, as a direct continuation of the 
preceding Jesuit mission cordon of Lower California, it ended, at the 
time of the secularization of the Franciscan establishments, at San 
Francisco Solano on the north, a mission famous for the skill of its 
neophyte Indians in that curious ‘‘feather-work ’’ we associate with 
Montezuma and Cortez. 

This Camino Real has never since its foundation been, for a single 
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day, other than a traveled road; but 
its musical name is not often uttered 
now, even by the Spanish-speaking 
Californians, and is as unknown to 
Americans as are the faces of the three 
Spanish kings whose couriers rode 
successively upon it, bearing the 
royal rubrica and the accompanying 
signature “ Yo e/ Rey.” 

Recent eminently practical corres- 
pondence and awakened enthusiasm 
lead me to suggest a revival of the 
name as well as a concerted revival 
of the road itself, and its Spanish 
traditions, along the whole line of the 
four presidios, twenty-one missions 
and three pueblos, which formed the 
original cordon. Such a_ revival 
might, I believe, form a motive and 
furnish a common inspiration for the 
three civilizations, Spanish, Mexican 
and American, meeting along this 
still existing roadway, as well as an 
avowed purpose with which to fear 
lessly guide the actual crusade of 
California travel into as historic a 
path as leads anywhere to the end of 
the world. 

The ¢fithing of both this crusade 
and the road, for some great and 
agreed-upon charity or associated 
charities from San Diego to San 
Francisco Solano has already been 
submitted to certain cardinal points 
along this line and met with instan- 
taneous approval and promised con 
currence. As a practical itinerary for 
such a pilgrimage I have what | 
believe to be the immortal material 
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left me by Don Antonio Coronel, including the whole line of travel 
which he himself followed in zarape and sombrero, walking with the 


friars from mission to mission, a Franciscan day's journey apart, or 


riding ‘‘as only Mamelukes and Californians cou/d ride” in his old 
saddle carved and inlaid with silver by the Indian armorers of Santa Inez. 

This line of travel, set down in his trembling Spanish hand, is illus- 
trated with the ‘‘rhythm of the castanets”’ in the fandango; sketches of 
costume ; patterns of Cordovan leather and inscriptions on old Toledo 
blades. Don Antonio had a separate legend of this Highway for every 
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day in the year. Asa soldier, he knew its mil- 
itary details and the life of the four presidios ; 
as a citizen, the municipal history of the three 
pueblos ; as a Californian, the strange and ever- 
fascinating record of padre and Indian living ‘in 
community ’’ under Franciscan rule. 

For all this, our ‘‘illustration’’ mentioned 
above came alternately from his own museum 
upon the ground floor of his house in Los Ange- 
les, the library in its third story and his own 
inexhaustible memory, and included many por 
traits obtained from Mexican and Spanish 
sources, two of which are furnished here. Both 
of them are associated in countless ways with 
select ieatcmeaaas the Camino Real and both have given it forever 
such local color as is an inspiration toward reviving it. 

Governor Manuel Micheltorena (whose watch Don Antonio always 
wore upon all our pilgrimages over the Los Angeles part of it, and 
which faithfully kept for us to the last the railroad time of “the North 
Americans’’) has made many a brave entry along it, the scarlet and 
gold of his aide-de-camp alternating with the sky-blue and silver of his 
secretary ; and Father Antonio Peyri for over thirty years was a familiar 
figure upon it, walking in the Franciscan habit, girded with the Fran- 
ciscan cord. Who has not read of the ride of the Indian neophytes of 
San Luis Rey, to the old emébarcadero of San Diego to bring him back 
to the mission he was leaving forever? The story of these hundred 
Indians galloping through the midnight only to see the ship Pocahontas 
weighing anchor for Mexico, and the hands of Father Antonio uplifted 
in a last blessing upon California—will yet be painted for us and written 
and dramatized, as it now is only told. 
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Meantime, it is pleasant to connect this so-well-remembered going 


“a 


away with the recent Franciscan ‘‘ Return’’ to 
this same mission of the great French King, 
Saint and Crusader, Louis IX ; he who was the 
glorious ancestor of Carlos III and His present 
Majesty of Spain. 

It was Governor Manuel Micheltorena who 
vainly decreed the Restoration of the Church 
establishments south of San Luis Obispo. The 
group of friars and that of the Franciscan 
Indians brought up from Mexico, are proofs of 
the actuality of the accomplished ‘‘ Return,”’ 
and the Re-establishment. Father Peyri, to 
whose portrait the neophytes are said to have 
knelt for years after his departure, is only one 
of a line of priests, as Micheltorena is one of 
the line of picturesque Governors which illus- 
trates the King’s Highway. Everywhere it is 
as it should be, an example of picture-writing, 





FATHER ANTONIO PEYRI 


Forever associated with the secularization o 
San Luis Rey and the night ride of its neophytes t 


the embarcadero of San Diego. From an « 


in the language of Spain and characteristic as the Dresden Codex itself. 


We were standing, not long ago, in the San Gabriel valley, with the 
mountains behind us, and to the south of us the hills in which, Mr. 


Bishop says, ‘‘the falconry parties of Fromentin or a conference of rival 


Arab chiefs by Pasini might be held ;"’ and I was wishing as usual, not 
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Union Eng. Co THE MISSION OF SANTA BARBARA From au Old Print 


so much for the falcons and the Arab chiefs as for Fromentin and Pasini 

-when the president of one of the great American railroads, whose 
private car we had left lying at the foot of the Raymond hill, in Pasa 
dena, said suddenly to me: 

‘“*T knew that this was our Italy, but tell me, why has no one ever told 
Americans that America contained Spain? Hereafter I cross our conti- 

’ nent and not the Atlantic ocean to find it. Here then, you have it 

incarnate : the mountains, the barrancas, the atmosphere, the color, the 
Spanish light.’’ 

‘* But not the Alhambra,’’ I said. ‘‘ Perhaps travelers may not recog- 
nize it without. Besides, no one, Mr. Warner included, has yet written 
‘Their Spain.’ That is something reserved, in literature.”’ 





Collier, Eng THE OLD CORONEL HOME. From Painting by A. F. Harme 
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‘*T believe you,’’ he answered, as he mounted his horse to ride away 
through the hills into the Spanish atmosphere. 

When 7Zheir Spain is on our library shelves beside Our /taly, 
leading again, as Don Antonio knew it, ‘‘ from Guatemala to San Fran- 
cisco Solano,"’ will be found the true and Californian Camino Real. 


Pasadena 


SANTA BARBARA. 


BY FRAN F. BROWNE 


Between the mountains and the sea, 
Walled by the rock, fringed by the foam, 
A valley stretches fair and free 
Beneath the blue of heaven's dome 


At rest in that fair valley lies 

Saint Barbara, the beauteous maid ; 
Above her head the cloudless skies 

Smile down upon her charms displayed. 


The sunlit mountains o’er her shed 
The splendor of their purple tinge, 
While round her like a mantle spread 
The blue seas with their silver fringe. 


Enfolded in that soothing calm, 
The earth seems fair and heaven near ; 
The flowers bloom free, the air is balm, 
And summer rules the radiant year. 
Editor The Dial, Chicago 
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ORREDOR DEL CAMINO is the Spanish name of a little neighbor 
of mine who lives among the chaparral. Runner of the road, 





BY ESTELLE THOMSON 


it means. 

She is an interesting bird, with irridescent plumage, a tail much out 
of proportion to her body in length, and an aristocratic crest ; and she 
scorns the society of her species, preferring to associate with barnyard 
fowls and human beings. She has reared several broods in a thicket 
close by, and during incubation I find her one of the tamest of wild 
creatures, permitting the hands almost to touch her before she will take 
flight. She likewise allows the little fatsanos to be taken out of the 
nest and freely handled, without in the least resenting such familiarity. 

My corredor’s spirited husband, while a chick, was first encountered 
one morning after a heavy storm in a very doleful condition ; and being 
yet in tender plumage and seized with chills, he was brought home by 
hand, decidedly draggled. Here he was nursed through various infantile 
disorders until robust and adult. He soon developed great affection, but 
his vanity predominates over all other traits, his proudest ambition being 
to pose and strut before a mirror where, at any hour, he views himself 
with admiring glances. Yet no cat can rid the barn of mice more 
effectually than he, and so proficient has he become in the accomplish- 
ment that the family sooner would lose every domestic fowl of the yard 
than part with the ‘‘ Little Colonel.’’ 

Two of ‘ Little Colonel’s’’ offspring had a queer history. 

Stolen when young from their mother’s nest, they were adopted by 
their captors and given the names Bimbo and Betsy. It was then that 
they became my fascinating study. As they grew they developed to be 
plump and prettily speckled with brown, while that tuft of changeable 
steel-blue feathers which shot up directly in the center of the crown of 
each, standing jauntily erect, gave them a very saucy air. They certainly 
were handsome, and they also were great pets, being known to uearly 
the entire town. 

It was not long before they were as fond as kittens of attention; and 
they solicited caresses, as well from strangers as the family. They loved 
to be cuddled, and would climb into their foster-mamma’s lap and ‘‘ give 
kisses’’ in the most captivating fashion ; wile they ran as fast as their 
stout legs could carry them whenever they heard their names spoken, 
spreading their short wings and making a queer kl-i-c-k ! kl-i-c-k! that 
was their only attempt at song. Sometimes they escaped from the yard 
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to the street ; then it was necessary only to open the window and call 
‘‘Come, Bimbo! Come, Betty!’' when two little topknotted heads 
would appear quickly over the fence, with two funny long tails bobbing 
up stifly behind them. But ah, they would suck eggs! And otherwise 
they were very mischievous. They were capital to clear the garden of 
slugs ; they snapped at every lizard ; each day they looked for a mouse 
from the trap to be fed to them whole—the trap never must be left idle ; 
and if a live bird by any means was procured they played with it as a 
cat with its captive, finally swallowing it ; while they incessantly eyed 


the canary and begged for it when it hung in their sight. They were 
ravenous for fresh meat, and it was laughable to see them follow the 
spade : evidently they knew its use among the garden clods, and the 
minute it was grasped they followed it out, trotting nimbly and looking 
for worms. 

They were pampered darlings, if not spoiled ; and they came to think 
all smaller life created for their prey. Bimbo had an especial fondness 
for flickers, having found by rare experiments that this little Mexican 
bird affords a delicious meal. Several times after such a dainty repast 
he had chased and captured young chickens from the barnyard brood, 
swallowing the downy morsel whole, and at first evading both detection 
and punishment. One day, having temporarily escaped to the secluded 
lower end of the garden, he saw a flicker which for some minutes had 
been feeding under an oak tree. Suddenly Bimbo darted from the 
hillock where he was watching and, tail erect, ran fiercely down the 
knoll. He came at such tilt upon the woodpecker that it had no warn- 
ing of an enemy until the bigger bird pounced upon it from 
the rear and gave it a sharp blow with his beak. Vain 









Bimbo ! he was ready for his mouthful : but the astonished 
flicker wheeled about, gave an angry stare, and then threw 
up its wings and cut the air quickly. It made 
but a short dash, when it alighted at safe dis- 
tance and lifted its voice in indignant protest 
against such conduct, scolding well. Bimbo 
stood as if stunned. It was a most unlooked 
for turn of affairs, and his crest must have 
been lowered as he walked away. 

For a long time these interesting twins 
afforded amusement in the neighborhood ; 
but at last, so great was the vigilance their 

















keeping entailed, they were caged. Their CoeEER TOTP SIE MT TB Geos 
cage was ample, but it was not like out-of- : ———t1 SS 
doors; and there was within them the “Tro : | x 
instinct that called for freedom, if not for the ee SS , 


chaparral. Confinement told upon them. 
Bimbo pined and died. Then Betty pined and died. Two little 1) t¥ 
mounted birds with glass eyes poise in silent state over the mantel 

shelf now: but they are a sorry substitute for two little living birds 

with merry mischief in them, balancing above the garden wall. 


Coronado 











PICTURESQUE WALKS. 


BY HAROLD STANLEY CHANNIN 


HILE walks in any direction from the heart of Los Angeles give 
ample recompense, one offers unusual attractions. The pedes- 
trian should follow the electric car-line out Buena Vista street 

and just before reaching the river turn to the left up a road at the 
bottom of a ravine with flower-clad slopes. He is almost immediately 
in Elysian Park with its innumerable little valleys and swales, where 
hours can profitably be spent. Or, he can follow a narrow trail along 
the bluffs which rise from the wooded valley of the river. 

If inclination urge him farther afield, he can cross the river, instead, 
turning to the left up the old San Fernando turnpike. After four or five 
miles, to the right, across a little bridge, he enters Eagle Rock valley. 

The valley, shut in by steep, brush-clad hills on the north, full of 
wild cafions, and low ridges covered with wild mustard on the south, 
slopes gently up to the east, where it abruptly terminates at Eagle Rock, 
one of the most remarkable natural freaks in the vicinity of Los 
Ange.es. 

This huge dome of grayish pudding-stone drops perpendicularly on 
the west to the valley below. From one point weathering and disinte 
gration have caused it to simulate a large, clear-cut profile; and on the 
north are two large caves, in the more accessible of which a man 
formerly led a hermit existence. 

The view from the summit is very beautiful. Westward, at one’s feet, 
winds the Eagle Rock valley, dotted with cosy homes throughout, until 
it merges into the greater valley of the Los Angeles river, with the rug- 
ged San Fernando peaks beyond. Eastward lie the San Gabriel valley, 
the Sierra Madre, and the snow-peaks of Old Baldy, San Bernardino and 
San Jacinto. 

The return can be made by way of Pasadena if desired. 


Pasadena 


LYRICS FROM SAGE-LAND. 


When from mountain-base rises in soft waves of light, 
The mist-silvered sage with its long fingers white, 
And the honey-bee revels in seas of new sweet,— 

To fall thinking of you, it is meet, it is meet! 


When the quail leaves his ambush with flutter and stir, 
And the humming-bird circles and darts with low whirr, 
When the butterfly pauses to rest her long mile,— 

To fall thinking of you is worth while, is worth while! 


When the mimulus bell grows in clusters apace, 

And the yucca’s tall taper burns white in one’s face, 
When the scents from the foot-hills blow balsam and rest 
To fall thinking of you is the best, is the best! 


Los Angeles 
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THE FOG AND THE FACTS. 


BY NORMAN BRIDGE vw. D 


HE saddest unhappiness of our existence is that which is unneces- 
sary—and this constitutes much of our suffering lot. 

A strictly impartial judge is rare—many there are who try to 
be impartial, and who think they are ; but one who can completely put 
aside his preconceptions, even those which he would confess are not 
based on evidence, is a vava avis indeed. 

As to the commonest things of life, we sometimes need to forget, if we 
can, those notions we have absorbed, and to reach others by thought. 

Some ideas are settled in the public mind by experience, by that sense 
that is so common that it is common-sense. But if we are to judge our 
occasional morning fogs by this standard, the court and the jury must 
be the earlier Californians rather than the latter-day accessions of hyper 
critical, hypersensitive, if not hypereducated, invalids. There is per- 
haps such a thing, as O’Rell says of the Bostonians, as being educated 
beyond one’s intellect ; and the most evolved refinement of society leads 
to amazing sins against proportion. We seem likely never to want for a 
subject for dispute as long as we have fogs. 

To most pulmonary invalids a fog is supposed to be baneful. It aggra 
vates all their symptoms, and chills them to the bones; and any escape 
from it by location or altitude is justifiable. But the old residents find 
no fault with it, but rather like it, and wonder why such a tempest is 
raised about the subject. The morning fog in summer beclouds the sun 
till the sea-breeze comes up, and so the whole day is delightful. 

Fog is the expression of great and sudden changes in atmospheric 
temperature. 

Southern California is a region capable, by its proximity to the equator, 
of great heat at times; especially when there is little motion of air, and 
the sun shines. Yet it has the cold ocean on one side, and, near by on 
the other, mountains so high as to furnish a marked degree of cold, 
especially in the absence of sunshine. Hence the land and the atmos- 
phere warmed by the sun are certain to be often chilled by these 
influences as the winds blow, and fogs ought to be expected. 

Our atmosphere is always charged with invisible moisture, more or 
less ; more when the temperature is high, less when it is low. 

Cool the air gradually, and water is deposited. Dew is one form of 
such deposit; the cooling is gradual, and most at the surface of the 
earth and of objects that radiate the heat of the day. Fog is another 
form of deposit, and occurs when a large body or stratum of the atmos- 
phere becomes suddenly chilled ; it is water in particles so minute as to 
float in the air, and so plentiful as to be visible as a white cloud. 

The fog ‘‘comes in from the sea,” we say; we can see it come; it 
starts at the shore and travels toward the mountains. But this is often 
all a mistake ; the fog doesn’t usually come in from the sea (although 
it may move landward), but is made at the point where we observe it. 
Some cold air charged with less moisture comes from sea or mountain, 
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anywhere, mixes with the warmer air with more moisture, which at once 
precipitates its watery vapor as fog, and wherever the cold current of 
dryer air strikes the warmer and moister air, there is likely to be fog, 
whether on land or sea. A cold spell after a few hot days always means 
fog. 

For many it is hard to understand that the fog is not a wicked impor- 
tation, but is mostly created at the spot where it is seen. So, too, it is 
hard to realize that when the sun dissipates the fog in the early fore 
noon, there is afterward the same amount of water in the air there was 
before—and the identical water, too. It has become invisible from the 
warming of the air that has dissolved the fog particles. 

Expectant attention leads us often to discover from phenomena the 
effects we are looking for. Those who believe fogs are harmful, and that 
the only blessed thing is sunshine, are hurt by them; they have an 
aggravation of symptoms or catch cold; while they who believe fogs are 
useful to temper the heat, to save the complexion and to moisten vege- 
tation, they who like gray days, find fogs enjoyable. 

Our apotheosis of sunshine inclines us foolishly to hate fog and rain. 

Not only is it true that there is as much moisture in the air after the fog 
is dissolved—but there is reason to think the watery particles of inhaled 
fog do not reach the lungs as such, but rather as invisible watery vapor, 
exactly as is true of ordinary atmosphere. In view of this fact it is 
difficult to see how a fog could much harm a pulmonary invalid, unless 
it should last a long time. True, the fog particles strike the face and 
clothes of one exposed to it, and give a sense of chilliness that requires 
more clothing ; so do the night air and a cold day. 

But it is unsupposable that if the fog particles do strike the throat 
they can do special harm for the few minutes or hours that a fog lasts. 

A few people with sensitive throats declare they are always awakened 
by the irritation produced by a fog coming on after they fall asleep; but 
I well know that many such will sleep on through hours of the densest 
cloud and never discover any irritation till they are told that a fog exists. 
My own belief is that fogs as they occur in Southern California are very 
little harmful to any patient except by their coldness and the abolition 
of sunshine they produce, and the remedy for this injury is clothing, 
and a fire if necessary. This belief is shared by most discriminating 
patients 

A few patients, apparently free from a too fertile imagination, do in 
sist that a fog irritates their throats and increases cough, and they must 
be believed. But if the increase of cough also increases the capacity to 
clear the respiratory passages of morbid matter, it isso far an advantage 
Cough is nature’s conservative means of self-protection, 

For our own comfort as well as for truth it is important to deal with 
this subject free from fancy and imagination ; exactly what we usually 
forget to do. 

Consistency continues to be a jewel; and the psychology of fog in 
Southern California is verily a thing of amusing interest. 








THE OLD STAGE-STATION. 


BY R. HARRIS 


AVE you relatives that crossed the plains in the early days by 
the ‘‘Overland route?’’ Have you ever listened to their true 
stories of hardship and suffering, of miraculous escapes from 

murderous Indians, of thirst on the great desert when luke-warm water 
was measured out by the spoonful? 

To a native born (whose mother crossed the great deserts in those 
early days, and in after life would gather her children around the old 
stone fire-place of an evening and tell them the stories of the plains) 
there is perhaps nothing more interesting than those old thick, adobe 


walled, mud-roofed, deserted stage stations. 
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There are the great hand-hewn beams that support the heavy roof; 
perhaps transported from some distant range on human shoulders, 
There are the closely woven /u/es, bound to slender poles with neatly 
cut strings of rawhide — miles of them —all in turn covered with eight 
to twelve inches of dirt. There is the portico, held up by columns of 
adobe four feet square. There is the huge fire-place, from which the 
light is thrown across the main room, through the crumbling corridor, 
and into the dark recesses beyond. The pale moonlight drops in 
through the broken roof. 

On the white wall is a stain —efforts have evidently been made to 
remove it. Through the plaster there are two little round holes. You 
take out your knife and dig away at the adobe; out tumble two little 
battered chunks of lead. They are pistol balls. 
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There in the corner lies a broken table, around which gathered the 
returning miner from the gold fields, the professional gambler and the 
reckless staye-driver. The little graveyard, just above the house, with 
its quaint little mounds of white sand, bespeaks the result of many of 
these sittings. 

Below, in the flat, are the alkali springs— I can taste the water yet ! 
All around are the ruins of old adobe corrals, where the desert teamster 
kept his mules ; where he fed them hay that cost $200 per ton. 

Each old ruin has its own spectre—we wish they might haunt our law 
makers till they appropriate sufficient means to preserve an old station, 
ghost and all. For this is all we will have, soon, to remind us of ‘‘ The 
days of old, the days of gold.” 


Riverside 


THE FIRST SCHOOLS HERE. 


BY MARY M BOWMAN 





HE educational advantages in California, before the 
American occupation, were limited and spasmodic. 
Schools were established by the various Governors, 
but were apt to lapse for want of money, scarcity of 
persons qualified to teach and indifference of parents. 
The only revenue for support of the school master 
was derived from fines and land dues; the home 
government contributing small and uncertain aid. 





The sons of wealthy families were sent to Mexico 








and the Hawaiian Islands. Education for girls was 
limited. To embroider, to cook and mend, to do plain sewing, was sup- 
posed to be enough. They learned to read among themselves, or received 
instruction from visiting or resident priests. 

A daughter of one of the leading families, born in Los Angeles eighty 
years ayo, taught herself from newspapers brought in the trading vessels. 
When the Alvarados came, she obtained a primary reader. ‘‘ When that 
was finished,’’ she says, ‘‘I learned nothing more, for there were no 
more books.’’ She learned to write after her marriage. 

In the city archives is recorded a payment of twelve dollars by the 
Alcalde, Sept, 29, 1827, for a bench and table bought at San Gabriel for 
a school here, supported by private subscription and some slight aid 
from the municipal fund. It evidently did not continue long. In 1836 
a school was opened at San Gabriel, and the Governor detailed Ensign 
Guadalupe Medina for schoolmaster. The school had an attendance of 
61 pupils, but lasted less than half the year, the Governor having recalled 
the officer to his military duties. Four months later the teacher returned, 
but the building being required for a barracks the school was once more 
suspended. In 1844 Don Manuel Requina, in congratulating the retiring 
Ayuntamiento on having established a primary school in the town, stated 
that the Departmental Government had appropriated $500 for that pur- 
pose, and had given leave of absence to Ensign Medina to act as 
preceptor. The learned preceptor held an examination, ‘ which 
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proved his devotion to his duties 
and the rapid improvement of the 
youth of Los Angeles.’’ The En- 
sign, who was an excellent penman, 
made and copied a complete census 
of the town and adjoining district, 
in 1836, and left on record the fol- 
lowing list of school furniture, the 
property of the Ayuntamiento: 36 
spelling books ; 11 second readers : 
14 catechisms by Father Ripaldi ; 
1 table without cover; 6 writing 
desks ; 1 blackboard. 

School opened the first Monday 
in June, ‘‘ with solemn mass and 
the concurrence of all the leading 
people.’’ The hours were from 8 
to Ila. m.,and2to 5 p. m., except 
Sundays, national holidays, and 
saints’ days of thetown. On their 
own saint’s day pupils were ex- 
cused certain hours. The course 





Union Eng. Co 
of study was reading, writing, the DON FRANCISCO BUSTAMENTE 


first four rules of arithmetic and Father Ripaldi’s catechism. 

The old families of Los Angeles are indebted to Don Ygnacio Coronel 
and family for many advantages enjoyed by their children. His first 
school was established in 1838 and continued at intervals for more than 
ten years. The system of teaching was a combination of common school 
and kindergarten work. The text books contained illustrations of the 
latter, and some of those in use at that time, brought by the Hijar colony 
in 1843, are preserved in the valuable historical collection of Don 
Ygnacio’s son and assistant, the late Don Antonio. The supply was 
scant, and to make them go around, lessons were written on the black 
board. At one time the school was held in the parish building adjoining 
the Plaza church, where some of the old benches are still kept. A lady 
who was one of Don Ygnacio’s pupils in 1848-9, says the school room 
was then in Don Ygnacio’s residence, an old adobe house on upper Los 
Angeles street. The boys and girls sat on opposite sides of the room, 
on long wooden benches, except in writing hours, when they were pro 
vided with tables. They used primers and spelling books, and studied 
arithmetic through the first four rules. Religious instruction was by 
this time relegated to the church. Instead of the catechism, Don 
Ygnacio taught them to dance, and as each pupil completed the study 
of a book he gave a little dance in the school room as a reward of merit 
His daughter Soledad, who instructed the smaller children, played the 
harp on these occasions. The successful pupil was crowned with Cas- 
tilian roses by the other scholars. In this lady’s school days, girls were 
taught to write ; but when a sister six years older attended the Guiardo 
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school to learn embroidery, the master went to the father and asked if 
he should teach her to write. The father said : ‘‘ No, if girls were taught 
writing they would be sending letters to their sweethearts.’’ On Satur 
day Don Ygnacio held a half-day session for the scholars to write a 
specimen of their penmanship to carry home. * His methods of teaching 
were considered more modern than any preceding, and his pupils speak 
of him with affectionate interest. 

The records of Los Angeles county (vol. 1, pp. 69, 70) contain a doc 
ument in Spanish, of which an idiomatic translation follows : 


“In the city of Los Angeles at the twenty and one days of the month of June of 
1850, I, Abel Stearns, ist Alcalde and President of the Ayuntamiento, with Don Fran 
cisco Bustamente, by the faculties which the said Ayuntamiento granted me in session 
of the month of February, we have celebrated the following contract 

I, Francisco Bustamente, compromise me to teach to the children first, second 
and third lessons, and likewise to read in letter [script | to write and count, and so 
much as I may be competent to teach them of orthography and good morals. The 
children must concur to the school at the 7 of the morning, well clean and neat. They 
will have of reading three hours, those who may have some beginning of writing and 
counting ; and those who have not, they will continue until the eleven and a half, in 
which they will give their lessons, so as to retire totheir homes. The Saturdays will 
be dedicated exclusively to review, until the ro of the morning, when they will be dis 
missed. When the children may be in state of to examine them, advise the Ayunta 
miento, that it may present itself to the examination. My compromise runs for four 
months counted from the day 6 of May of the current year, in which I began, until the 
day 6 of September ; paying me each month for my wage the quantity of $60, and $20 
for the to rent of the house in which is placed the school ; which quantities shall be 
satisfied me from the municipal funds 

I, Abel Stearns, in name of the Illustrious Ayuntamiento, said that I accept the 
articles in which Don Francisco Bustamente counts his compromise ; and I bind the 
Illustrious Ayuntamiento, as per the faculties granted me, that it shall pay him 
punctual-and-monthly from the said funds the $6o of his wage and $20 for the paymeut 
of the house in which is placed the schoo! 

‘And both, for so much as respectively touches us to fulfil, I the first-mentioned 
bind my person and my goods, present and tuture, and | the second bind the wealths 
ot the reputed Funds for that in fulfilment we be exact The which contract we 
torm with the secretary of the Yllustrious Ayuntamiento 

ABEL STEARNS 

*‘ FRANCISCO BUSTAMENTE 

Jesus GUIARDO 

* Jume 21, 1550 
Don Francisco Bustamente, like his predecessors, had been a soldier. 

He came to California from Sonora, a captain in the Mexican army and 
a cousin of General Urrea, who achieved distinction on the battlefields 
of Texas. His school opened, with about fifty boys, in a building near 
the site of the Phillips block on Spring street. The course of study was 
the same as in earlier schools, except that the scholars were supplied 
with slates but no blackboards. The teacher was severe in discipline, 
especially in inculcating habits of personal cleanliness. One of his 
scholars remembers that their hands and finger nails were inspected 
every morning; and if not up to the standard neatness, the lads were 
soundly punished on the offending members. 








THE LEGEND OF MT. TAUQUITZ. 


BY HELEN E COAN 





N the east side of a stretch of hill-encircled country 
towers the mountain of San Jacinto, white to the 
base in winter, and keeping the snow on its peaks 
late in the spring, when the green of the valley is 
interwoven with yellow and purple, blue and 
crimson and white, and patches of gray-green 
appear far up on the foothills, with the soft purple 
sage and its parasite, the golden love-knot. 

Often when the sun has just disappeared, leav- 
ing the valley swathed in shadow, the mountain 
peaks take a transparent deep-red glow, like the 
crystals of the hyacinth stone. So there is special 














appropriateness in the Spanish naming after St. Hyacinth. 

But the mountain assumes its most fascinating aspect when the day is 
cloudy. Then its rugged contours melt in a mass of blue gloom ; cloud 
trails along its shoulders, the fragments flitting across ; a wind blows 
down the cafion and along the river—the white foaming stream seems 
fleeing from the mountain — and then, of all times, one is tempted to 
explore its dread solitudes. 

Winding up a cafion, we came upon the chosa of one of the Indian 
families who prefer these wilds to the tamer settlement of Soboba. 
There, by the door, under the porch roof of brush, the old, old grand- 
mother sat on the ground, hushing the baby on its pillow beside her, 
while the rest of the family were at their meal. Bent and wrinkled with 
perhaps a hundred years, her shrunken arms clasped around her knees, 
her dim eyes blinking from beneath the kerchief that covered her head 
—as I looked at her I felt a reverence for age in the abstract, and a pity- 
ing wonder; what is and has been the life of this piece of humanity, 
the thread of whose existence is so long drawn out! 

The baby stirs —she mimics its little whimper, croons to it and pats it. 

They are a deeply interesting people — living close to the earth, with 
only common sense and tradition to guide their strength and weakness. 

This is one of the tales the old grandmothers tell, the legend of Tau- 
quitz, Tauquitz is the Indian name of a spur away on the southern 
slope of the mountain, where the ridges bristle with pine trees. The 
name is pronounced almost in one syllable, the 7 being scarcely sounded. 
Peculiar explosive sounds are frequently heard in the vicinity of Tau- 
quitz, sometimes several reports in a day. Various explanations have 
been offered of these shocks. But the Indians account for them in a 
way of their own. 

They say that long ago all the clans of the San Jacinto valley were 
united under one chief, named Tauquitz. He was a tall, handsome man, 
keen and very bold ; so that he gained ascendency. 

But as years went by, Tauquitz became very arbitrary. The people 
grew dissatisfied and began to dislike him. Yet they feared his strength 
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and cunning, and knew not how to cast him off. At last a beautiful 
girl, daughter of the chief of one of the tribes, disappeared, and no trace 
of her could be found. Then another maiden was lost, and while they 
were still seeking her, word came that the daughter of another chief was 
missing. Every woman in the valley trembled. The men were enraged ; 
they suspected Tauquitz. They searched his cabin, and the scalps of 
the girls were found in the pouch of the hated chief. He was seized and 
brought before a council of the principal men of the clan, who con 
demned him to death by fire. 

So the preparations were made, and all the people came together. 
Tauquitz, grim and silent, with eyes of fire, was bound to the stake and 
the wood was lighted. But look! as the blaze went up, the form of 
Tauquitz suddenly disappeared, and a great spark of fire flew into the 
air, was wafted eastward toward the mountain, and vanished. Then all 
the people knew that Tauquitz was a witch, who had disguised himself 
as a man among them, to work them harm. 

And ever since that time, these strange sounds have been heard from 
the mountain. It is because Tauquitz has taken up his abode there in a 
cavern ; ever and anon he goes out to catch a young girl whom he im- 
prisons there ; and the shock that we hear is the sound of the great stone 
as Tauquitz claps it upon the mouth of his cave. 

The old men and women of the Indians believe this as firmly as our 
grandparents, perhaps, believed in the existence of Luther’s horned 
Satanas. But the young Indians, if asked about it, deny that they have 
ever heard such a legend. 


Los Angeles 


PASADENA. 


ITS FIRST OWNER, FIRST HOUSE, AND ORIGIN OF ITS NAME 


K k 


BY H. A. REIL, A. M M.t 





N the dim, far-away time, when the Spanish padres 
held sway over the Indians and lands where the 
city of Pasadena is now, there lived a woman of 
purest Spanish blood, and much devoted to her 
chosen work of aiding the priests in every way to 
christianize the Indians. She was as zealous and 
faithful a missionary as any of the priests. Her 
name was Eulalia Perez de Guillen; and her hus 
band, Antonio Guillen, was one of the king’s 
soldiers, on duty as military guard of the Mission 
establishments. He appears to have been first 
stationed at San Diego ; but in 1801 she comes into 

notice at San Gabriel. I cannot follow her career in detail ; but during 

the later years of Padre Zalvidea’s administration, within which this 

Mission achieved its preéminent industrial and commercial success, 

Eulalia was bookkeeper, paymaster, treasurer, and kept the keys of the 

Mission’s rich storehouses and its money room. In this latter were 
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sometimes bags of silver dollars piled 
up all around as high as she could 
reach ; and no matter whether it was 
one dollar for an Indian’s work, or 
$20,000 for a ship-load of Yankee 
notions at San Pedro, not a dollar was 
paid out except through her, upon the 
padre’s order. In addition to this, she 
had oversight of the Indian women at 
their several tasks, such as spinning, 
weaving, tailoring, flour-sifting, bread 
; making, etc., in all of which needful 
arts she gave them instruction and 
training ; and also taught them the 
moral and social decencies and relig- 
ious forms of civilized life 
In 1826 Padre Zalvidea was sent to 
San Juan Capistrano, and Padre San- 
chez took his place at San Gabriel. 
After Zalvidea went away, he prepared 
a deed for three and a half square 





leagues of land to this woman, and 

sent it to his successor for confirmation. EULALIA PEREZ, 

Padre Sanchez confirmed it on Easter ee 
(San Pascual in Spanish), 1827, and so the rancho San Pasqual took its 
title name from the church calendar day on which it was formally con- 
firmed to Eulalia Perez de Guillen. She died at San Gabriel, June‘Sth, 
1878. Dr. J. P. 
Widney, in his 
book, California 
of the South 
says she was 
‘aged 143 years, 
having been 
born at Loreta, 
in Lower Cali 
fornia, in 1735 
The age of Se 
fora de Guillen 
has been estab 
lished beyond a 
doubt.”’ I knew 
Dr. Widney as a 
good Methodist 
brother, not 


given to ro- 





mancing, yet I 
doubted if even 
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climate could stretch a human life 
to double the Scripture measure. 
This marvelous woman was the 
mother of eleven children—eight 
daughters and three sons ; and I 
found one of those daughters still 
living who was born in 1812, when 
her mother was seventy -seven 
years old, according to Dr. Wid- 
ney’s dates— and I found there 
was still another daughter born 
about eighteen months later than 
this one. Then I wagged my 
head. Here is too much longevity 
and too latitudinous maternity. 
But now comes T. F. Barnes and 
vouches that he knew a Mexican 
woman at Phoenix, Arizona, who 





gave birth to a daughter when 
she was 74 years old, and the 


DR. T. B. ELLIOTT . ; ; 
A Founder of Pasatena. child weighed eight pounds. He 


weighed it himself. The woman was reported to be 80 years old; but he 
made inquiry about it and ascertained that she was really 74 years old. 
So I withdraw my doubts. 

In 1831-32, Gov. Eachandia set out resolutely to enforce the law for 
secularizing the Missions, which had been frustrated for nearly ten years, 
In April, 1832, he sent a body of Indian troops to ‘‘ borrow ’’ $20,000 from 
the San Gabriel Mission treasury. Old Eulalia refused to give up the 
keys, and hid them. Then her money room was broken open and bags 
containing $20,000 were taken from it 


asa‘‘loan.’’ But the costs of enforcing Ulta gum TES He > / 
mown Yew ~ 


the law ate it all up, so the ‘‘ loan”? was Gane og Me Wott, 
never returned. Bint ptole ne, BS wg nx! 
The first white man’s habitation ever Pink vg, me pehbe; 


built on Rancho San Pasqual was the Oe ft Akay ~~ Be om na’ 
west L of the old adobe ranch house xi af the velby 


which is still standing a few rods below Ob orc ole ra Oe Sh cla - 
the south border of the Raymond Hotel Melt of He oth, 


grounds, in South Pasadena. José Perez, t ‘Z a 
a son of a cousin of Eulalia Perez de . bad og apa 
Gon frorsrneh wor 


Guillen, resided here in 1839, and the 


house had been built or commenced , ne & 2 
ir fer o~ Laeital 


two years before. His wife was a 
daughter of Don Antonio Lugo, com- 


The original memorandum from which the 


mandante of Los Angeles in 1818 and name Pasadena was chesen 

the ’Twenties ; and after Perez died she married Stephen C. Foster, 
the Yankee from Maine, graduate of Yale’ college, etc. The Mexican 
army was camped between this house and the Monterey road, on January 
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gth and roth, 1847, after the two days’ battles at San Gabriel ford and on 
the mesa east of Los Angeles. Commodore Stockton marched into Los 
Angeles on the morning of the roth; and about the same time the 
Mexicans dispatched from this old house a preliminary committee to 
negotiate terms of surrender with Col. Frémont, who had just reached 
San Fernando old Mission by an arduous, storm-beaten march down the 
coast from Monterey. And this move resulted in the historic ‘‘ capitula- 
tion of Cahuenga.”’ 

In May, 1873, at the office of Berry & Elliott, in Indianapolis, was 
organized the ‘California Colony of Indiana,’’ with Dr. T. B. Elliott as 
president. Its plans and efforts failed ; but out of these eventually came 
the ‘‘ San Gabriel Orange Grove Association ;’’ and out of this came the 
city of Pasadena. The origin or derivation of the name ‘‘ Pasadena ”’ has 
been set forth in ‘‘ Bancroft's Railway Guide’’ and several other publica- 
tions, as from the Spanish language ; but this is an entire mistake — its 
true origin being from the memorandum slip shown in the engraving, 
never before published, which the LAND OF SUNSHINE is permitted to 
use from advance sheets of my ‘‘ History of Pasadena,’’ now in press. 
Calvin Fletcher was a leading member of the Orange Grove Colony, and 
was specially desirous to secure for it some name that should be distinc- 
tively new, not hackneyed or worn out ; and Dr. Elliott wrote to a college 
classmate of his who had gone asa missionary among the Ojibway [Chip- 
pewa] Indians of Michigan and Wisconsin, explaining the lay of the 
land, the general situation, and what the colony desired in the way of a 
name. In answer to this, his friend sent him the document shown in the 
engraving. Dr. Elliott settled upon the word “ Pasadena’”’ as the most 
euphemistic, comprehensive, and suitable in meaning, of all the words on 
the slip, and advocated it. Some wanted “ Indianola’’ as the name ; 
some wanted ‘Grenada ;’’ and other names were suggested ; but finally, 
at a Colony Association meeting on April 22, 1875, a motion to adopt the 
name ‘‘ Pasadena ’’ prevailed by a vote of four to one; and from that 
hour the word won its way in the world’s nomenclature. There are now 
Pasadenas in Texas, Florida and New Jersey, all taking name from ours. 


Pasadena 


SPENT GOLD. 


BY ANNA MURPHY 


Oh, for the time of the mustard’s prime, 
For the shifting haze of its yellow maze, 
For the airy toss of its dancing gloss, 
For the amber lights along the heights 
of the verdurous April ways ! 


Oh, for the tryst of the lark in its mist, 
For the fleeting flash of his breast’s gold plash, 
For the thin fused gold of his song, retold 
Like the flute’s uplift as echoes drift 
from the orchestra's silenced clash ! 


Racrament 








OUR SCHOOLS. 


BY KATE TUPPER GALPIN 





EOPLE of intelligence appreciate that no wealth of 
climate atones for a dearth of educational oppor 
tunities, and wisely ask, before making their home 
in a new locality, what schools it has. A bird's 


eye view of Los Angeles reveals how many of its , 
prominent buildings are devoted to education 
The High School crowns one hill, the College of 
the Sacred Heart another, the State Normal School 
' 


another; to the west is the Los Angeles College, 
and to the south is the University of Southern Cal 
ifornia. At considerate distances are placed the 
small public school buildings, the citv’s wise policy 
having been to build many eight- to sixteen-room buildings rather than 
a few imposing edifices at equally imposing distance@ The great num- 
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ber of school-buildings would indicate that there were enough and to 
spare; but the population has outrun school-room facilities. In spite ot 
the facts that no election for school bonds has ever failed to carry by an 
almost unanimous vote, and that school building has for many years 
been uninterrupted, there is not at present seating room for all the 
children. Bonds for $309,000 were voted last March, however, and this 
city of phenomenal growth hopes to furnish, in the near future, ample 
school facilities for all its children. 

The founders of the public school system of California had the suc- 
cesses and the failures of other States to profit by. California’s school 
system is as perfect a piece of educational mechanism as could well be 
devised. Perpetual motion of educational machinery without the 


lie 
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application of exterior force is no more an educational than a mechan 
ical possibility. Its successful operation is entirely dependent upon the 
applied teaching force. Schools vary with the excellence of the 
teachers. The standard of teachers is high, however, and Californians 
are justly proud of their public schools. One reason for this high stand- 
ard is that Californians knew from the beginning what the older States 
had to learn — that a trained teaching force is essential to the operation 
of a good public school system — and Normal schools were early estab- 
lished. Many excellent teachers have been attracted from the Eastern 


States, also, by climatic and wage conditions 
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The course of study is similar to that of the best Eastern schools ; 
begins with the kindergarten and fits for the university. The city High 
School is on the accredited list of Berkeley and Stanford Universities. 
Special teachers of physical culture, music, writing and drawing are 
employed in the public schools ; and Spanish, French and German, as 
well as Greek and Latin, are taught in the High School. 

Kindergartens were at first supported by subscription, but a few years 
since were made a part of the public school system. At present there 
are 1314 children five and six years of age enjoying the delights and 
benefits furnished them by 49 kindergartens in Los Angeles. The old 
Free Kindergarten Association is supporting kindergartens for children 
under school age in the more crowded districts of the city. 





Herve Friend, Eng A SUBURBAN SCHOOL, TEMPLE STREET Photo. by Pier 


There are two well-supported schools — both private enterprises — for 
the training of kindergartners. The recognition of the importance of this 
training for all young women (as the majority will become mothers and 
all will be more or less associated with children) is steadily growing in 
Southern California as elsewhere. At first only those who expected to 
be kindergartners availed themselves of the training school; but the 
number who look upon it as a means of high culture is steadily 
increasing. Frobel believed that in America would first be realized his 
dream of the systematic and intelligent training of girlhood for mother- 
hood, Frdébel’s disciples in Southern California see hopeful signs that 
their section of America will first realize that dream. 

Frobel Institute, having its home in beautiful Casa de Rosas, is in its 
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PATIO OF CASA DE ROSAS 


third year. It aims not only to train kindergartners but to teach 
children from the kindergarten to the college, on Frobel’s principles. 
Casa de Rosas was pronounced by the judges at the Columbian Exposi 
tion a model of school architecture. Constructed with conscientious 
regard for light, heat, ventilation and utility, it is also a perfect bit of 
Moorish architecture. Its cool gray walls are traced with climbing roses 
and its court is enriched with tropical plants. Children in the atmos- 
phere of its beauty alone can not fail to be uplifted. 

The subject of manual training has received much attention; and 
discussion of the subject has led to initiative steps for making it part of 
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the public school work. The State Normal School has the past year 
made preparation for the teaching of Sloyd, and the Junior class will 
begin the work. As soon as the Normal School can furnish teachers of 
Sloyd the public schools will probably adopt it. 

The Orphan’s Home is beginning to give systematic industrial train 
ing this year, and the Throop Polytechnic School at Pasadena has done 
four years’ successful work in this line. 

General, intelligent, active interest in education is evidenced by the 
large audiences that eagerly gather for the discussion of educational 
subjects. 

In addition to the public schools there are numerous private ones. 





Herve Friend, Eng ALPINE STREET SCHOOL. Photo. by Hill, Pasadena 


The Methodists, Catholics, Baptists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians and 
Congregationalists have each their church schools in easy reach of Los 
Angeles, with fine buildings, and in some cases generous endowment. 
Three business colleges are largely patronized, and select schools for 
Advantages in music and art in Southern Cali 


boys and girls abound. 
The climate has attracted hither many 


fornia are remarkably fine. 
musicians, and the scenic peculiarities many artists; so that in few cities, 
outside the great Eastern centers, are better opportunities. 

The Whittier State School, within an hour’s ride of Los Angeles, is 
attracting national attention by its success in reformatory work. It 
follows closely the most advanced thought in child-saving. Industrial 
training to the extent of giving each boy or girl a trade; physical 
culture, including military drill ; regular school work, and stimulating 
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moral influences suited to individual needs are features of its work. 
The school is deemed one of the best of its kind in the country. 

In fact, Southern California, with Los Angeles as its center, is doing 
its full share of experimenting, as well as work, in educational lines and 
is obtaining recognition for definite results. 

In the sound body, nature’s gift to the California child, the sound 
mind finds its habitat. Nations in which climatic conditions are similar 
to those of Southern California have attained the highest intellectual 
development and have for centuries dominated the world of letters. No 
wonder that the ambition of Californians soars high. 

The schools of California have many characteristic and interesting 
features, although following conservatively the methods of the East. 
What material for artists the various groups of children present ! Where 
but in California could a Chinese kindergarten with its kaleidoscope of 
color be found? Where more often than in Los Angeles schools the 
strong and delightful contrasts of race types? Heads black and white, 
with all the intermediate shades of brown and red and gold and yellow, 
bob and twist before the artist; eyes the color of the sky, the sea, the 
harvest fields and the moonless midnight look into his; all possible 
skin tints tempt his brush, and the grace, vigor and beauty of abounding 
health continually delight him. The student of ethnology or sociology 
finds our schools as full of food for thought. All the races of the earth 
have therein their representatives. Verily the teacher holds in her hand 
this nation’s destiny ! The Spanish, German, Italian, Chinese, Japanese 
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and other baby lips learn their native language from the teacher. With 
very many of these children English is the teacher-tongue and not the 
mother-tongue. The teacher must also inculcate that loyalty the 
mother can not teach because she can not know. Upon the public 
schools, upon the young women who teach in them, more than upon 
statesmen, depends the solution of the national problems. 

Los Angeles 


There are in thé city of Los Angeles 40 public schools, of a total value of $754,510 ; 252 teachers whos 


salaries aggregate $200,699 ; a school enrollment of 12,191 children (in 1893-94) besides 1073 in private schools 
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JUST CORN. 

OUTHERN CALIFORNIA makes no great pretense as a corn 
growing country, like some of the States which boast that corn 
is king. This is not because we can’t grow corn here, but simply 

for the reason that in this section horticulture yields larger profits than 
the raising of grain and root crops. Still, the crop of Southern California 
is by no means to be sneezed at. A large percentage of the corn crop of 
the State is raised in the counties of Los Angeles, Orange and Ventura. 
The crop of Los Angeles and Orange counties was recently estimated at 
200,000 centals, worth about $225,000. Probably 75 per cent. of the crop 
is shipped to San Francisco. Corn is generally raised here without 


irrigation, and brings a much higher price than in the East. It is the 
finest that can be grown and the yield is immense. In some cases the 
stalks grow to the height of over 20 feet. 

Much corn is grown here upon land that is also made to produce a crop 
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of grain or hay the same season. After harvest in the fall the land is 
quickly plowed and seeded to barley or wheat. This is cut for hay when 
the grain is in the milk, generally the latter part of March or early in 
April, and corn planted again. 

Marvelous stories are told of yields that have been obtained from corn 
fields of this section under favorable conditions. Thus a man in Ventura 
county, who had §9 acres in corn, gathered 4,000 pounds per acre from 
eight acres ; and from the rest of the land, 2,500 to 3,000 pounds to the 
acre. A man who had a five-acre ranch on the San Gabriel river did still 
better. He received one-third of the corn for the rent. His share 
amounted to 12,590 pounds of ear corn, which is equivalent to a yield of 
7,554 pounds per acre. Deducting one-fifth for the cob, leaves 6,044 
pounds of shelled corn or about 108 bushels per acre At the price of 
corn in California such yields are calculated to excite the envy of Eastern 
farmers 

Egyptian corn is a variety that has been grown to a considerable extent 
in the irrigated sections of Southern California for use as a fodder plant 
and for fattening hogs, feeding chickens, etc. It is also grown to some 
extent without irrigation. Its leaves are excellent for stock of all kinds, 
and its peculiar grain, little larger than tomato seed, is good food for 
horses, The grain has also been ground for family use. It makes an 
excellent breakfast dish, something like farina. The stalks sometimes 
grow seven feet or more in height and about an inch in diameter at the 
root. Those who have planted this corn in dry sections sav that it grows 


luxuriantly where other corn would not survive 


PICTURESQUE BYWAYS. 


BY R. GARNER RRAN, 


é¢ HALE ROCK," Ventura County, is about four miles northeast 

of Nordhoff, on the old Hines ranch, and is perched on a 

ledge that stands out from the mountain as if built especially 
for its resting place. The ledge is surrounded with lemon and olive 
orchards. One olive orchard of 45 trees produced 650 gallons of oil last 
year. Whale Rock itself is 75 feet long and about 30 feet high. The 
outline is perfect and very distinct, as can be seen by the picture. 
The eye, fin, tail are all as natural as they would be in a petrifaction 
The formation is of dark red sandstone, Many ledges in the vicinity 
are filled with fossil shells, and immense oyster beds extend for miles 
along the foothills. (See next page.) 

From the top of Whale Rock one has a fine view of the most pictur 
esque little valley in the world. Topa-Topa, high and haughty, rises 
5,000 feet above you, while beautiful orchards, vineyards and woods of 
live and white oaks stretch out below. Sulphur Mountain shuts out a 
view of the ocean to the south, but its thickly wooded sides and charm 
ing little cafions make a pleasing frame to the lovely picture. 


Los Angeles 
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It may or may not have occurred to You Who Live Back Yonder as a 


significant thing ; but now that it does occur you will not be slow to 
weigh it. Live where you may, you know people who have removed 
from your locality to California. You have heard from them or of them 
since the move, and have very likely wondered why it ‘ went to their 
heads *’ so soon. But you may have noticed this one thing. When they 
had rooted here, acquired property and the California habit, they didn’t 
begin to tempt those among their old neighbors whose guardians have to 
lock them up every time a bunco-steerer strikes the town. They did not 
try to ‘‘rope in" the professional suckers. On the contrary and no 
doubt you noticed it—they began on their own relatives and dearest 
friends ; on the people for whose happiness they would be likely to have 
some personal concern, in whose intelligence and morals their very ties 
indicate confidence. 

Now when you take this fact off into a quiet corner and think all 
around it for awhile, it ought to give you an idea— unless you are too 
proud to accept presents from strangers. Some difference, isn’t there, 
between a ‘ boom country ’’ full of touts exploiting their lungs that they 
may sell out and get out, and a land to which the happy inhabitants are 
most anxious to fetch their loved ones, even if they have to pay their 
fare ; and are no less anxious that incompetents shall not come on any 
terms ¢ 

The Boston Public Library has 610,375 volumes ; the Los An NOTA 
geles Public Library has 42,313. The circulation of books in BEAN. 
1894 by the two institutions was respectively 2,100,604 and 489,086. That 
is to say, the Boston Library had fourteen and a half times as many books 
but circulated less than five times as many. In other words, the Los 
Angeles Public Library circulates nearly three times as many books in 
proportion to its size and is therefore nearly three times as efficient 
as the pride of the City of Culture. The figures also indicate that the 
circulation of books was about three per head among Bostonians and 
seven per head among Angelefios. Only people ‘‘ educated beyond their 
intellects *’ (I thank thee, Max, for teaching me that word!) will see no 
significance in these facts. They point the moral this magazine has been 
preaching —the extraordinary average intelligence of this population. 

Miss Beatrice Harraden, of Ships that Pass in the Night and in AFTER WHICH, 
the modern crowd, has been doing some months in Southern THE FOG 
California. She is so amiable and well-meant a little woman that it is a 
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pity she should have handicapped herself by picking to be born in Eng- 
land. A sense of humor, now, would add much to her enjoyment of this 
country where are nosnobs. A still greater misfortune is it to carry one’s 
horizon with one, like the familiar insular hat-box. Miss Harraden has 
seen sixteen square feet here, by design. Her California is a San Diego 
county fly-speck of three or four British Younger Sons, married with 
Elder Daughters, gnawing around the edge of an unfamiliar and too-large 
mouthful. By these tokens she reckons that Charles Dudley Warner will 
have to account at the bar of God for having larger eyesight ; and that 
our own Van Dyke is Another. On the head of her valuable studies of 
half a dozen impossible ‘‘ mud-students,”’ she is writing a story based on 
The Fearful Homesickness of Women in California. And really, she is 


young enough to know better. 


THE WRONG LAW The Lion cannot wholly lie down with such sages among the 


WRIGHT PLACE 


California editors as hold that Judge Ross’s decision adverse to 
the Wright irrigation act is ‘‘a blow to one of the leading in 
dustries of the State."’ Nor does he have to. It is good morals not to 
cry before you are hurt ; still better, not to cry when you are. And in a 
case like this, you know much better afterward than at the time whether 
you really are hurt or not. The decision is not against irrigation, but 
against a specific law which allows the voters of a district — whether: 
property-owners or not—to levy upon your holding for an enterprise 
which you may not desire and by which you may not be benefited. 
There was irrigation in California before the Wright law was born ; and 
there will be irrigation some eons after mankind shall have forgotten that 
such a statute ever existed. At present, most sections of the State irrigate 
without any assistance of public funds 

It may be, as some hold, that the voice of the people is the voice of 
God; but in that case, the Almighty must change his mind at some 
thing like every other election. 

The voice of the people has given the metropolis of the Union for half 
a century as infamous misrule as ever existed under the sway of a despot ; 
and thinking upon New York, one may well pause on the brink of a law 
which allows one’s land to be mortgaged on behalf of a business enterprise 
managed by popular vote. Development of water under the Wright act 
was doubtless an excellent thing when properly managed—but how when 
it was mismanaged? Like the little girl of nursery literature 

‘ When it was good, it was very, very good— 
And when it was bad, it was horrid.’ 

The deadly thing about the law was that it turned property over to the 
hands of politics — and politics means no longer the rule of the majority, 
but the rule of the self-seekers. 

The miserable part of the business is that in the five years this law has 
adorned the statute-books some $19,000,000 of bonds have been issued 
under its provisions, and $15,000,000 of them transferred to holders of 


water-rights or sold to investors—and all before a final decision upon its 
constitutionality (assuming that the decision of Judge Ross is final). 
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When the 2ist-Century historian shall exhume this mouldy incident 
and lay it before his readers, he will need some reasonable explanation 
He may suggest that harmless idiocy was a qualification for the legislature 
in our day; since our law-makers, themselves innocent enough of tech 
nical knowledge, did not have an expert commission whose duty it should 
be to decide as soon as a law was passed — or, better yet, before it was 
passed —if it would hold water. It will certainly puzzle future genera- 
tions to understand why we did not bring to bear on the problems of law 
making some of the common sense which we do not omit from our own 
business. 

The National Popular Review, published in Chicago and A SAFE 
edited by Dr. P. C. Remondino, a well-known authority, has 
in its June issue a long and valuable consideration of ‘‘ Southern Cali 
fornia in Summer.’’ Among other things the writer discusses the 


SUMMER 


reasons why heat in the humid atmosphere of the East often kills, while 
in the arid atmosphere of the Southwest it is not even uncomfortable 


He cites: 
The great mortality that overcame New York city during the week ending July 


1882, when meteorological conditions alone produced more deaths than the Asiatic 


1866, or the deadly week of January, 1500, known as 


cholera during the week of July 
» more 


week (490 more for the hot week than for the grippe week, and 2 
Southern California climates are a delight as 
We really have no summer, in the 


the ‘ grippe 
than for the great cholera week) 
well as the haven of rest and recuperation 
sense of an Eastern summer, and therefore do not need the winter frosts so necessary 
morbid effects of such summers Southern 


elsewhere to do away with the after 
From 


California undoubtedly gives the smallest infant mortality in the United States 
the period so fatal to child life elsewhere childhood is 


birth to the age of five years 
especially of 


safer in this region than in the localities that boast of distinct seasons 


hot summers . During a residence here of 22 years we have not seen a single case 


of cholera infantum which we could say was due to climatic causes.’ 


one-sidedly this much-pictured country has been shown THIS, THAT 


Curious how 
AND T’'OTHER 


Ninety-nine per cent. of the photographs sent out trom here to the world 
In reality there is rather more 


are as if this were dead-level semi-tropics 
LAND OF SUNSHINE intends to 


here than palms, roses and oranges. The 
stood abroad when it says that Southern California reaches from Florida to Maine 
that it will reveal some pictorial news about this 


under 
It 


has more than a suspicion, ta 
land even to the majority of those who live here It has not yet dis 


extraordinary 
and it aims to show 


covered anyone who cannot be surprised by Southern California 
all sides 


The Land of Sunshine Publishing Co. was duly incorporated under the laws o1 


California August 8, 1545, with a capital stock of $10,000. Its officers are: President 
W.C. Patterson ; Vice-President, Chas. F. Lummis; Secretary, F. A. Pattee ; Treas 
J. Fleishman ; Directors, the above and Charles Cassat Davis. The other 


urer, H 
stockholders are D. Freeman, Geo. H 
Wills, F. W. Braun, W.H. Holabird, Charles Dwight Willard, S. H. Mott, Andrew 
E. Bostwick, Fred I. Alles, E. W. Jones, John F 


Bonebrake, Charles Forman, Wm. LeMoyne 


Mullen, F. K. Rule, I. B. Newton, E. 
Francis, Harry Ellington Brook and C. M. Davis. A list of better names could not be 
drawn in Southern California 

There needs immortal patience to answer the undying query “‘ and have you any 
No one should need to ask the question. This is 


schools out there in California ?’ 
The go per cent. of us who dominate this 


no Botany Bay and no Hoop-pole township 
new country are Eastern born and bred 

cousins who staid at home ; and more traveled, 
some schools, as expert schools as any other numerically equal population in the world 


We were just as well educated as our 
We have as many schools, as hand- 
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PROBABLY there need be no sur 
prise that in these thrifty times Sir 
Edwin Arnold, M. A., K. C.1.E., etc., should 
have rehashed (in the Cosmopolitan for August) that 
venerable tale of Rampsinitus and his pre-Yankee 
architect. Still less wonder that he has been able to tell it in more words 
than did the Father of History — who had not discovered Literature at 
45 per 1000, But it gives one pain in the equator to find Sir Edwin 
retelling not the original but the version of John South Phillips — and 
retelling it not a tenth so well. Plagiarism is bad enough, but such a 
blunder as this is worse than crime. Sir Edwin’s tale is sof ‘‘ expanded 
from the brief Greek text of Herodotus,’’ but from the deadly-clever 
verse of Phillips—as half an eye may see by comparing Zuterpe J/, 127, 
with Zhe 7Jreasury of Rampsinitus. The coincidence is more than 
extraordinary — it is simply impossible. The stupid theft is doubtless 
blamable not to the alphabet-with-Sir-Edwin-at-its-head, but to the 
inevitable friend-with-a-story who has “ let him in.’’ 


A STORY OF Dr. O. W. Nixon, for 17 years president and literary editor of 
THE PIONEERS. the Chicago Inter-Ocean — and himself a pioneer of the North 
west—-has made a very interesting story of How Marcus Whitman 
Saved Oregon. It should be in every Western library. Whitman, the 
young missionary who made his wedding journey to Oregon in 1835, 
was a typical American hero. ‘The country, already in the grasp of the 
Hudson Bay Company, was about to be absorbed by Great Britain. To 
save it to the United States, Whitman made a magnificent ride, in the 
winter of 1842, through all sorts of hardships and danger, to Washing- 
ton. He compelled the careless ears of President Tyler and Secretary 
of State Daniel Webster ; and finally animated the government to take 
possession of an area we would now be loath to part with. His patriotic 
mission a success, Whitman returned to his frontier post, taking the 
first large colony of Americans into Oregon. He was butchered, with 
his wife and many others, in the massacre of Waiilatpui, November, 
1847. Dr. Nixon—who went to Oregon in 1850, and taught in the ‘‘ little 
log school-house on the Willamette,’’ and was purser of the first steamer 
ever built in Oregon —adds some unpretentious chapters of his own 
pioneer experiences. The book makes no literary claims, but is an 
earnest and interesting contribution of material for American history. 
The Star Pub. Co., Chicago, $1.75. 
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Mr. Stephen Crane is clearly the ablest poet of the age ; since A LINEAR 
his verse sells in open market for more per line than does GENIUS. 
anyone’selse. In his Alack Riders, the relation of lines to excellent 
white paper suggests nothing else so much as a pair of black ants chas 
ing themselves across a bedspread. On some pages there are three 
lines, and on some so many as a dozen—which is sheer waste. Mr. 
Crane would have sold just as many copies if he had never exceeded 
three lines to the page. It gives to suspect that vanity was stronger 
than the lust for gain with him —a triplet would not hold so much 
Crane as this (grammar and all) 

vil 
Myst hadow ‘ 
Who art th 
When 
Ar Oi . 
T . 
Peart tha ha 
t I r I da 
Then. t 

Let it not be dreamed that this daring darer is a fool. He has thoughts 

by long-distance telephone, with the wires generally crossed. It isa 
miser who would grudge a dollar for such a diagram of ‘‘ where we are 
at’ in literature, and of just what it takes to get a name nowadays. It 
is ‘‘ dead easy "’ 

I wa nth 

i ked uf 
Th ‘ 

s Y 
We e1 ¥ 
Ican 

This particule 
Thirteen times as f 
As T can think 
And as sucker 
#1 a copy gor 

Copeland & Day, Boston. 

The Philistine is more debtor to its printers than to its bible MEAT FOR 
Its mission on earth is to throw stones— which would rather THE JAWBONE 
class it with the tribe of Jesse. A little course in scripture before chris- 
tening would have given it to know that one Samson had small trouble in 
killing off some thousand Philistines with a weapon still popular among 
critics. Also that the ‘‘best man’’ who ever was a Philistine, and the 
biggest — Goliath of Gath — was not a disburser but a recipient of the 
furtive pebble. It was presented to him between the eyes ; and the sub- 
sequent Philistinism interested him no more. 

No one grudges an occasional pelting of the mutual back-patters of 
literature ; but proportion is in all things. Even professional Davids 
should tend their flocks now and then, and use the sling only upon 
occasion. East Aurora, N. Y. Monthly, $1 a year. 

One should not expect too much of magazines — and nowa SAND IN 
days one does not. Still, there remains a shock when the THEIR SUGAR. 


Review of Reviews gravely prints (in its original part) an article by the 
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Le Plongeons, on Mexico as the Cradle of Man's Primiiive Traditions, 
or on anything else. Are we never to be done with the imbecilities of 
the Romantic School ? Has a magazine editor no moral responsibility 
to his readers? Shall he sell them counterfeit knowledge in exchange 
for their standard two-bit pieces and be blameless? Would it have cost 
the Review of Reviews an unreasonable sum to preserve itself from 
ridicule by learning beforehand how the ‘‘ explorers ’’ who discovered 
prehistoric telephones in Yucatan stand in the scientific world? Must 
one be so innocent, before one can steer a magazine, as never to turn a 
hair at swallowing twaddle like ‘‘ Maya art superior to Egyptian,” and 
such other follies as science has been a generation in getting rid of? In 
a word, is there law to forbid that an editor shall know anything of 
the world’s advance since he was the southernmost figure of his class in 


the district school ? 


A STUDENT’S Just why Chas. A. Keeler’s little volume of poems should be 
MUSE. called A Light Through the Storm may puzzle the average 
mariner; but it is too studious and too earnest to be carped at. Its 
serious sin is youth —the most reformable in the calendar. Mr. Keeler 
(who is one of the live scientists of Berkeley) has thoughts ; and he may 
be heard from in poetry as well as in science. His ear is good, his ideal 
high (though plague on him for rhyming it with /ee/ and reveal /) and 
his expression excellently clear. The book is in Doxey’s best style; 
illustrated from paintings by our great Keith and drawings by Mr. 
Keeler’s bonnie young wife, who is of the literary Mapes family. Wm. 
Doxey, 631 Market street, San Francisco. 
METROPOLITAN That one may be possible though a critic, is proved by the Book 
BUT NO FOOL. Buyer, published by the Scribners (New York, $1 a year). It 
is easily the best of its class; the business medium of a great publishing 
house, but self-respecting, scholarly, and never a guy. That mild joke, 
for instance, which so sorely trapped the Cyz/ic, found no innocent in the 


Book Buyer. Its August number says of the San Francisco Lark - 


“ The third number is an improvement even upon the monumental first 
number. There is but one thing to regret about the July issue . and that is the 
publisher's announcement that the price of the Zaré is five cents a number and sixty 
cents a year. In the initial issue the price of a single number was set at five cents, 
and it was to be issued monthly ; subscription, $1 a year. These terms were lark like ' 
and admirable, and it isa great pity that they have been changed."’ 





STRAY The Lark is still out on it. Number 4 is in evidence with no \ 
LEAVES. premonition of sobering up. The best thing about the Lars 
is its sui generosity. It is unlike anything nearer to hand than Alice 
in Wonderland. 

The poem in this issue by Francis F. Brown, editor of the best critical 
journal in the United States, the Chicago Dia/, will be included in his 
volume of verses, Volunteer Grain, to be published this fall by Way & 
Williams, Chicago. : 

T. S. Van Dyke, a valued contributor to these pages, has just issued 
his fourth book, Game Birds at Home. Fords, Howard & Hurlbert, 
N. Y. $1.50. 











BEAUTY AS AN EDUCATOR. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STE 


T is a new thing for the little ones of mankind to go to a school 
called the House of Roses. Dotheboy’s Hall they have had; Mr 
Gradgrind’s geometrical surroundings ; the stiff grandeur of our 

Finishing Schools for Young Ladies; the plain comfort of Rugby and 
its peers ; and the big, ostentatious public school building of America, 
where the educational effect of hard-finished white walls, neatly orna 
mented with a broad band of blackboard, is tried upon them 

But a House of Roses! A house that savors of fairy-land, that has 
strange curves and corners dear to young imagination, climbing stair 
ways and flower-screened roof-gardens, airy play-ground rimmed with 
flowers and shaded with awning, all beautiful, rich, suggestive, mys 
terious —this is a new thing in school houses. 

And why not? 

We who take such pains to ‘‘ make home beautiful,’’ who decorate 
our churches for festivals and our halls for any sort of entertainment ; 
for what reason under heaven do we leave our schools so ugly — our 
schools, where the mind of the child is supposed to be trained, where he 
is sent to be educated ? Can you educate a child in an atmosphere of 
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blank, depressing ugliness and expect him to know beauty and appreci- 
ate it thereafter? Suppose our landscape was all black and white, and 
we had to spend all our lives in rectangular rooms — should we be even 
as good as we are now ? 

The old idea of education has always seemed to consider childhood 
as a period of penal servitude. 

Today we are beginning to learn that it is not essentially wicked to be 
young ; that a child’s behavior is necessarily different from a grown 
person’s, and should be allowed for ; and that the years in which children 
are learning how to be people should be surrounded with every wise and 
lovely influence. 

Prominent among these is the influence of beauty; real, true, high 
beauty, ‘‘the kind you read about;'’ beauty that shall keep the 
memories of nature and the hopes of paradise fresh in the child heart, 
and that shall put far off the day which Wordsworth so pathetically 
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describes, when ‘‘ the shadows of the prison house close round the 
growing boy.’’ Here there are shadows of palms and broad banana 
leaves across cool, breeze-swept pavements, shadows of delicate frond 
and tendril, of bud and bloom, shadows of arch and pillar and leaf- 
softened eaves — no shadows of the prison house in the House of Roses 


A MODEL SCHOOL. 


BY CAROLINE M SEVERANCE 
T is a great boon to many a citizen of our frontier town — which has 
drawn the eyes 
of the world 
upon itself—to be 
able to number, 
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among its multi- 

plied natural at- 

tractions, the edu- 

cational advantages 

of so admirably en- 

dowed a school as 

Casa de Rosas. Its 

exterior beauty is a ’ 
model of its in- 
terior, in appoint- 
ments for the best 
well-being, artistic 
and hygienic, of its 
young people. A 
schoo] which is 
based upon the 
divine model of es 
the family, where om 
brother and sister 

grow and study side 

by side to the great 

gain of both, and 

whose latest claim 

upon public faith 

and regard is the 

addition of Mrs. 

Kate T. Galpin to 

its corps of expert 

teachers. Her 

scholarship, suc- 
cessinthepast,and = | 

the magnetism of 

her lofty character, 

are guarantees for [uss Die 





its immediate 
future. 








THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD. 


HERE are people who will write back full descriptions of the 
Great White Throne to the Podunk /a//adium —if they shall 
succeed in smuggling their present intelligences into heaven. 

Meantime, some of them try to word-picture the Grand Cajion of the 
Colorado. But less immodest visitors will feel with a well-known writer 
who said: ‘‘ The sense of proportion is not always in me. I have done 
many ill things. But put it on my tombstone that I have seen the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado and never attempted to describe it!’’ And one 
writer took thither a critic, who had grown restive under his superlative 
statements. When they climbed together from Hance’s camp and stood 
suddenly upon the brink of that greatest thing in the world, neither had 
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words. But when they had stared till darkness shut out that wonder and 
came stumbling back to camp, the one laid his hand to the other’s shoul- 
der and whispered: ‘‘And? It beats the liar, no?’’ And the other took 
a long breath and said: ‘‘ That it does. No liar can catch up with it!” 

There is no describing the Grand Cafion; but a few general truths 
about it may lead those who really have souls to go and see it. It is the 
greatest chasm on earth—the longest, widest, deepest, most magnificent. 
The Yosemite and the Yellowstone are noble where they are, but lucky 
in being far from this incomparably nobler and vaster gorge. They 
could play hide-and-seek in its immensity and never find one another. 
All the White Mountains and Alleghenies and Adirondacks, all the Col- 
orado and Northern Pacific cafions, could be tucked away in petty corners 
of it and never noticed. The greatest quebradas of the Andes or the 
Alps or the Himalayas are babies beside it. There is only one thing 
which keeps it from being the most famous scenery in the world, as it is 
already the grandest ; and that is that it is in a country whose patriots 
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Union Eng. Co FLAGSTAFF AND MT. AGASSIZ. Photo by Osborn, Flagstaff 


import such ideas as they have. Up to this time, two Englishmen see 
the Grand Cajion for every American that does. 

It is so easily reached that there is no pardon for them who neglect it. 
The Pullmans of the Santa Fé overland carry one to Flagstaff, Arizona, 
the growing town among the pines at the foot of Mt. Agassiz; and thence 
a comfortable stage-ride brings one to the camp on the very verge of the 
Cafion. There is no hardship about it. Adequate accommodations are 
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Union Eng. Co AT THE FOOT OF THE HANCE TRAIL, Photo. by Osborn, Flagstaff 
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there, in the Presence that would make anything but a porker forget 
whether he ate or starved. It is one of the few things in this advertising 
world which really ‘“‘ beats the liar ;’’ which can never be overstated nor 
exaggerated ; a masterpiece upon which the Almighty has spent his 
eloquence, and before which the tongue of man turns dumb. It isa 


thing which has never been adequately pictured and never will be. The 
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best photographers in America, the greatest artists in the United States, 
have beaten their heads against it. They have got some fine pictures, it 
is true; but no one knows better than themselves how utterly they have 
failed to show the real Grand Cajfion. 


REDONDO. 

EDONDO is one of the most charming seaside resorts of California, 
and lacks nothing that might add to the comfort and pleasure of 
visitor or resident. Its delightful hotel and grounds, its bathing 

facilities, its scenery and its growing importance as a port, all combine to 
guarantee it a great future. Its fine pier not only accommodates a fast- 
increasing commerce, but is a favorite resort for fishing. The townsite 
of Redondo is one of great beauty and has already attracted the attention 





of a number of wealthy people, who have built residences for themselves 
here. In addition to the bracing sea air and the absence of malaria, 
which is insured by the high grounds and dry, porous soil, the town is 
favored with an unlimited supply of pure, sweet water piped to every 
door. Only seventeen miles from Los Angeles, reached in a short ride 
from the Southern California metropolis by either the Southern California 
or the Redondo Railway, highly favored by nature, and aided by the 
most progressive spirit of modern enterprise, Redondo is one of the most 
promising points in the best country in America. 


E. McD. Johnstone, editor of 7he 7raveler, San Francisco, died Aug. 19, after a 
short illness. For several years he was employed by the Southern Pacific railroad to 
write descriptive matter about its field ; and he gave that advertising literature a valu« 
it does not often attain. His Southwest by South is deemed one of the most artistic bits 
of railway advertising ever published. Three years ago he founded 7he 7raveler, a 
monthly journal ‘‘ devoted to the interests of hotels, resorts and travel;'’ and it has 
been a growing success in his hands ; thanks largely to his unusual faculty for getting 
artistic effects in illustration 
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